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been brought to completion by Catulus, to whom, as prince of the senate,
the most dignified of all the citizens, that honourable duty had been assigned.
Catulus might now expect that his name, as the restorer of the structure^
should be engraved upon its front; and no noble Roman would fail to prize
such a commemoration of his services as dearly as a consulship or a triumph.
Caesar now charged him with peculation, and insisted on the production of
his accounts ; meanwhile, he urged the people to resolve that the final con-
summation of the work should be transferred to Pompey. But the nobles,
on hearing what was passing, rushed from the presence of the consuls with
all their friends and adherents into the Forum, and succeeded in averting the
blow. The name of Lutatius Catulus was duly inscribed upon the proudest
monument of the national pride, and bore witness to the glory of the most
blameless hero of the later commonwealth, till the temple was again destroyed
in the wars of Vitellius and Vespasian.
Nor was this the only defiance hurled against the senate on that memo-
rable day. Nepos, the tribune, had put himself in communication with
Ctesar, and combined with him to insult the dominant faction, even in the
moment of its victory. The execution of the conspirators had already been
denounced as a murder, ere the echoes had died away of the shouts amidst
which it had beeu perpetrated. Cicero, on resigning the fasces, presented
himself to harangue the people, and detail the events of his consulship. It
was a proud day for him, and he was prepared to enjoy it. But Nepos
abruptly interposed : " The man," he said, " who condemned our fellow-citi-
zens unheard, shall not be listened to himself"; and he required him to
confine himself to the customary oath, that he had done nothing contrary
to the laws. "I swear," exclaimed Cicero, "that I have saved the state."
The nobles shouted applause : Cato hailed him as " the father of his country";
and the general acclamations of the people overwhelmed every opposing
whisper. The nobles were elated by the unaccustomed sounds of popular
applause; but Nepos threatened the recall of Pompey, ostensibly to oppose
Catiline, who was still in arms, but really to bear down the free act of the
senate. Cato vowed that while he lived no such rogation should pass. A
scuffle ensued in which Cato proceeded to actual violence; his colleague
declared his sanctity violated, and fled to his patron's camp. The senate
declared his office vacant (for the tribune was forbidden by law to quit the
city) ; and at the same time suspended Caesar from his functions.
The praetor refused to quit his tribunal till compelled by a military force,
whereupon he dismissed his lictors, divested himseft of the ensigns of office,
and retired with dignity to his pontifical dwelling. The populace now
assembled to avenge the insult cast upon their favourite. A riot ensued,
which compelled the consuls to retrace their steps, not without obsequious
expressions of respect and deference towards him. Cicero had become
already sobered from the intoxication of his recent triumph. The cold dis-
tance Pompey observed towards his party mortified and alarmed him.
Crassus loudly accused him of having calumniated him, and the enmity
of Crassus was not to be despised. Finally a tribune had just seemed to
menace him with impeachment, notwithstanding the decree of the senate
which had forbidden any action to be brought against those who had aided
in the punishment of the conspirators. These resentments the discreet con-
sular now studied to allay. He sought to appease Crassus ; he proclaimed
aloud the zeal which Caesar had displayed in being the first, as he attested, to
disclose to him Catiline's machinations; and he who had lately exclaimed,
" Let arms give place to the gown," now prostrated himself before Pompey,